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lowa-Nebraska Canners Meet 


Combine Annual Convention and Canners Short Course into one 
three-day meeting at De Moines—C. P. Roberts succeeds Fred 
Wright in President's office —Guy Pollock continues as Secretary. 


The 56th Annual Meeting of the lowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association held at 
Des Moines, November 4 and 5, presented 
striking evidence that an association does 
not have to be large in numbers to pro- 
vide top service to its members. Old 
timers tell us there were some 78 plants 
in the two state area during the early 
twenty’s, over 50 in the thirty’s. Today 
10 firms operate 16 to 18 plants. Our 
guess is that the quality of the “menu” 
(program), arranged by lIowa’s most 
efficient secretary, Guy Pollock, will not 
be topped at any of the state and regional 
association conventions this fall. During 
the two days, this small group heard 
from excellent speakers who provided the 
latest information on production, man- 
agement, sales, promotion, and raw 
product research. They were entertained 
just as royally by suppliers as if their 
number were multiplied tenfold. And 
the program of cooperation at Iowa State 
by Dr. Haber and his associates is any- 
thing but diminished. All told, the at- 
tendance added up to about 100. 


THE ELECTION 


C. P. Roberts, manager of the H. J. 
Heinz Company plant at Muscatine, 
lowa, was named president. Tom Evans 
of Reinbeck Canning Company, Rein- 
beck, is the new vice-president, with Guy 
Pollock continuing as_ secretary-treas- 
urer. Leo Schori of Elgin Canning Com- 
pany, Elgin, Iowa,sand Emery Gaard, 
Pella Canning Company, Pella, were 
elected directors. These, along with Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. Evans, and Loyal Shannon, 
reelected, make up the new Board. 


SALES AND PROMOTION 


As might be expected with sales- 
minded Guy Pollock on the job, there was 
a good bit said about sales and promo- 
ticn. Addison Brown, president of the 
Calumet Industrial District Company of 
Chicago, brought his audience to the edge 
of their chairs with his description of the 
distribution setup there. The facility 
with its speed of handling and labor sav- 
ing devices, is about on a revolutionary 
par with “Sputnik”. He promises 10 such 
facilities strategically placed about the 
country, that will make it possible for 
buyers to work on a weekly turnover 
basis. He announced that a contract had 
been let for 3,000 potential sliding 
“garage door” type railroad cars that 
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would permit loading and unloading a car 
in 5 minutes with two men. 

Miss Katherine Smith, director of the 
National Canners Association’s Con- 
sumer Service Division, deseribed the 
many activities of her division in educat- 
ing the consumer through food editors, 
dieticians, the medical profession, and 
other channels. 

E. H. Broadwell of Continental Can 
Company, told the group that his com- 
pany would continue issuance of the 
“Merchandiser Digest” to some 95,000 
grocers. 
the powerful liaison which constantly re- 
minds the retailers of the value of canned 
food display is a gratuitous service that 
defies measurement. 

Mr. Austin of the Chicago office of the 
American Can Company, spoke of 
Canco’s continuing television program 
and consumer magazine advertising. He 
also pointed out the special effort placed 
behind products in oversupply, using the 
drive behind the 1956 corn pack as an 
example. 

Walt York of the “Canner and Freez- 
er” magazine, moderated a panel on buy- 
ing and selling canned foods. Herbert 
England of National Tea Company, him- 
self a former canner, said that his firm 
is always willing to cooperate but prefers 
individual sales and promotions rather 
than a nationwide push. Ernie Sloan of 
the Gorrell Brokerage Company said that 
the broker, in the middle between buyer 
and seller, can develop the teamwork 
necessary for profitable sales, and so 
much to be preferred to selling on a price 
basis. 


MANAGEMENT 


On the management side, awards were 
presented to representatives of eight 
Iowa firms who operated in 1957 with- 
out accident. This was the first year of 
the association’s participation in a safety 
program. The plants were: Tripoli Can- 
ning Company, Elgin Canning Company, 
Green Giant Canning Company at Ames, 
Reinbeck Canning Company, Pella Can- 
ning Company, Beaver Valley Canning 
Company, and two plants of Monarch 
Foods. 

Also under the head of management, 
Jack McWhorter, division quality con- 
trol manager for Green Gaint Company 
at Le Sueur, Minnesota, stressed the im- 
portance of an adequate sanitation pro- 
gram under the direction of a qualified 
member of the supervisory team, 
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Maintaining the continuity of - 


FRED WRIGHT, Retiring President 
lowa-Nebraska Canners Association 


SHORT COURSE 


Because of popular demand, the Annual 
Short Course was held in conjunction 
with the Annual Business Meeting for 
the first time this year. Because of its 
success, the departure is likely to become 
permanent. Association President Fred 
Wright, who had performed so well with 
the gavel during the business meeting, 
turned the gavel over to Dr. E. S. Haber 
of Iowa State College. 

Dr. Haber presented his own report of 
sweet corn investigations in Iowa in 1956 
and proceeded to intreduce expefts from 
the college, from industry, and in addi- 
tion, Dr. Kermit C. Berger of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Berger reported 
on Fertilizers and Soil Fertility for Sweet 
Corn, and later on reported success in the 
use of the precision planter for peas. 

Nothing would please us more than to 
be able to reproduce all of the important 
papers delivered at this session. Some of 
them will be included in later issues of 
this publication. They included the prog- 
ress and/or results of such studies as 
Controlling Insects by Dr. Lilly of Iowa 
State and Dr. Brindley of USDA; Trends 
in Raw Product Handling by W. N. Ritz, 
Continental Can Agriculturist; Raising 
20 Tons of Tomatoes by Roy E. Ford of 
H. J. Heinz Company; Developments in 
Standards for Grades of Corn, Peas and 
Tomatoes by H. S. Austin of USDA; 
Herbicides and Fertility Investigations 
by Dr. K. W. Johnson of Iowa State; 
Qualifications of a Good Fieldman by 
E. E. Phillips of American Can Company; 
and New Developments in Canning 
Equipment by K. G. Lucal, Focd Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation. 
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Institutional Wholesalers Workshop 


Know your buyer's business, forget price, and sell him 
the “profit in your product, Institutional Wholesalers 
told in National-American sponsored conference. 


Institutional wholesalers must stop 
“peddling from an order book and think 
in terms of management service, not 
price alone.” 

This was the message of Andrew J. 
Crotty, president of Crotty Brothers, 
inplant food management contractors, 
Boston, Mass., in his keynote address to 
the Institutional Workshop Conference of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

The conference was held October 25 
and 26 in St. Louis. It was attended by 
more than 130 wholesale grocers, food 
manufacturers and other food industry 
representatives. 

Mr. Crotty represented the National 
Restaurant Association of which he is 
past president. He is currently chairman 
of that Association’s Market Develop- 
ment Committee. 


KNOW YOUR BUYER’S BUSINESS 


He criticized wholesalers and manufac- 
turers for failure to recognize the unique 
operating problems of the food service 
field. A better understanding of these 
problems, he said, would inevitably bring 
about drastic reforms in selling and 
service. 


Most institutional wholesalers, he de- 
clared, are “order takers” rather than 
salesmen. 


“If you would create the kind of sell- 
ing climate that will bring about stronger 
customer relationships and more profit- 
able business, through mutual respect 
and confidence,” he said, “you must know 
the uses to which your products are to be 
put. You must know how your products 
contribute to the economics of our busi- 
ness—how they can help us make a de- 
cent profit in this day of constantly rising 
labor costs.” 

The only way to do this, he said, is to 
think in terms of management service, 
and declared, you have to “know our 
business as well as you know your own, 
so you can sell us profitable ideas as well 
as products.” 


SELL HIM “PROFITS” 


He pointed out it is simple to switch 
suppliers for a better price if price is the 
sole selling point. 

But, he stated, “the purveyor who 
comes to us with effective selling and 
merchandising ideas that contribute to 
our simple business motivation—profit— 
can make us forget price, for price in our 
case is only relative to how much money 
an item can make us.” 


“Bring us ideas,” he urged. “Show us 
how to merchandise your product for 


more profit than the other fellow, and you 
will create a selling climate that tran- 
seends all other sales considerations.” 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The conference program featuring 17 
speakers was organized with the close 
cooperation cf Harold H. Jaeger, market- 
ing director of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute for the past 10 years and a con- 
sulting specialist in the food service field. 
Mr. Jaeger was moderator of the busi- 
ness sessions. 


The speakers hammered away at the 
theme of service selling and “know your 
customer’s business” as outlined by Mr. 
Crotty. 


Attending wholesalers called for future 
official programming of continued promo- 
tion and member education in food serv- 
ice industry marketing by the Institu- 
tional Food Distributors of America Di- 
vision of USWGA. 


Harold O. Smith, Jr.. USWGA execu- 
tive vice president, said formulation of 
plans for such a program are nearing 
completion. 


SPECIALIZED SELLING 


At the conference, leading manufac- 
turers spoke of the ways they approach 
the problem of specialized selling to the 
food service industry, how they merchan- 
dise to it and through it to the consumer, 
how they stimulate the consumer market, 
train sales forces, lay out selling pro- 
grams with wholesalers and how they 
create the ideal selling climate. 


Representing the food manufacturing 
industry were J. O. (Doc) Smith, vice 
president and sales director of Fearn 
Foods; Linwood Brown, marketing man- 
ager, Institutional Products Division, 
General Foods Corporation; Edwin 
Hughes, manager, Institutions Service 
Division, American Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration; and Herbert F. Moffat, Insti- 
tutional sales manager, H. & R. Division, 
H. J. Heinz & Co. 


Two marketing experts from the busi- 
ness publications field outlined the mar- 
ket in all its complexities. David C. 
Hascall of Inplant Food Management re- 
ported the phenomenal growth of the 
Inplant market. 


George Milne, assistant publisher of 
Institutions Magazine, presented a sound 
slide film which demonstrated to opera- 
tors the many effective, proven merchan- 
dising and promotional devices available 
to them. 


In addition to Mr. Crotty and Mr. 
Jaeger, the food service industry was re- 
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presented by a trio of specialists in their 
field. 


Harold J. Van Orman of the Van Or- 
man Hotel, and currently chairman, Food 
Committee of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the special food produc- 
tion problems in the “back of the house”. 


Patricia B. Beezley of Pennant Cafe- 
terias and member of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Advisory Committee, 
spoke on the needs and supply problems 
of the “small” operator. 


Miss Elizabeth McCune, assistant di- 
rector, Department of Dietetics and 
Nutrition, University of Kansas Medical 
Center, pointed out the hospital’s special 
feeding requirements and how purveyors’ 
recognition of the unusual nature of hos- 
pital feeding could make for more mutual 
convenience and profit. 


Operating aspects of the wholesale 
grocery business, as they bear upon effec- 
tive service and stronger customer fran- 
chise development were covered at the 
conclusion of the conference. 


Dr. Ray W. Hoecker, head of the 
Wholesaling and Retailing Section, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, pointed up the 
benefits of “selling the account, not the 
items.” 


Benjamin Werne, 
Counsel, and labor relations specialist, 
told the audience how to plan for opti- 
mum labor-management relations in 


' order to maintain top level customer 


service. 


Joseph C. Charboneau, consulting en- 
gineer for the Ballinger-Meserole Com- 
pany, outlined the developments in 
modern day warehousing facilities, de- 
signed to streamline wholesalers’ opera- 
tions with the objectives of better service 
and higher profits. 


UNIQUE COURSE FOR STUDENTS 


For the fourth consecutive year, seniors 
in the American Problems Class of South- 
west High School are participating in 
American Can Company’s “Students-In- 
Industry” program. During the six 
weeks’ course the students will study a 
wide range of business and economic 
subjects, covering management, produc- 
tion, engineering and research, at the end 
of which they will “take over” the run- 
ning of American Can’s plant for a day. 


“Part of the unique training,” explains 
E. Pilsbury, Jr., can company plant man- 
ager, “is that the classes are conducted 
by the plant’s own personnel, who deliver 
practical and realistic case histories «of 
their particular jobs.” 


On the basis of periodic tests and a 
final examination students are appointed 
to the various supervisory positions at 
the plant from manager on down, and 
actually run the entire factory for a day 
at the completion of the course. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


NATIONAL CONVENTION PLANS 


Miss Esther Foley, Home Service 
Director for Macfadden Publications, will 
address the marketing session of the 
National Canners Association convention 
on January 21st in Atlantic City, speak- 
ing to an audience of canners, brokers 
and buyers. 


Miss Foley will discuss a number of 
women’s service magazines in terms of 
the various audience levels they reach, 
with particular emphasis on the food 
sections and their effect on the shopping 
habits of the American housewife. Shar- 
ing the speakers’ platform with her will 
be Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr., president of 
the A. C. Nielsen Company,.the nation’s 
foremost food, drug and broadcast re- 
search organization and Commander 
Edward Whitehead, president of 
Schweppes U. S. and Canada Ltd., manu- 
facturers of Schweppes quinine water and 
fruit squashes. 


The selection of Miss Foley as one of 
the featured speakers interjects a con- 
sumer viewpoint on the national food 
picture into the marketing session pro- 
ceedings. As home service director for 
Macfadden’s True Story Women’s Group 
publications and prior to that editorial 
food work for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune and the American Home Magazine, 
Miss Foley has devoted a 22-year career 
to the task of getting to know the lady 
of average and low-income American 
homes on the most intimate terms pos- 
sible. The pursuit of this specialized 
knowledge has led her across the thres- 
holds of hundreds of wage earner homes 
and apartments, personally interviewing 
the women that run the budgets for this 
country’s vast army of $4000-$5000 a 
year wage-earners. 


Through some dozen personal inter- 
views currently conducted by her each 
month for the edification of Macfadden’s 
2,600,000 True Story magazine readers, 
Miss Foley has been able to supplement 
her knowledge of the meal planning pro- 
blems, cooking facilities and food likes 
and dislikes of these housewives and 
their families. 

Because Miss Foley feels True Story 
food pages should be written by readers 
as the rest of the magazine is, a good 
deal of her information has been ac- 
quired via a unique recipe exchange. 
Through this exchange, she receives 
aunderds of recipes each month from 
nousewife-readers across the land, which 
she files in a special cookbook-type index. 
Periodically, when she has_ collected 
enough recipes on any specific dish or 
food subject, she writes an article on 
that subject, including the  reader’s 
recipes. 


In addition to providing material for 
articles, the recipes give her a clear 
iational picture of day-to-day events in 
the average American kitchen. This 
culinary panorama has convinced Miss 
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Foley that the lower-middle-income fam- 
ily is solidly sold on the importance of 
convenience foods. She has learned that 
the secret weapon of the low-budget 
meal planner is the “stretcher’”—that one 
item which binds all the diverse elements 
of the economy menu into a “meal” and 
gives it substance. 


Miss Foley has found that the median 
age of her typical housewife reader is 
28. She has usually been married since 
the age of 17 and her formal education 
limited to a year or two of high school. 
Yet, despite this absence of academic 
polish, she is as alive and alert to the 
changes and innovations in modern food 
preparation as her more intellectually- 
inelined sisters. 


BROKERS SALES CONFERENCE 


Three of the naticn’s top grocery offi- 
cials will be publicly interviewed as a 
special feature of the food broker con- 
vention sessions of the National Food 
Sales Conference. Called, “Face The Edi- 
tor,” the grocery trade press conference 
is expected to highlight management 
thinking on sales questions facing the 
industry today. NFBA’s program has 
been built around the theme, “Spotlight 
On Sales.” 

The National Food Sales Conference 
will be held in Chicago beginning with a 
cne day NFBA Business Session on De- 
cember 14. The balance of the conven- 
tion week, food brokers and manufac- 
turers will meet in individual sales con- 
ferences to discuss programs and sales 
plans for the coming year. 

The industry leaders who will face the 
editors are T. J. Wood, Vice President 
and General Sales Manager of the Proc- 
tor & Gamble Company; Harley V. Me- 
Namara, President of National Tea 
Company, Chicago; Abner A. Wolf, 
President of Abner A. Wolf, Incorpo- 
rated, Detroit, considered the nation’s 
largest wholesale distributor of national 
brand grocery products. 

Another feature of the NFBA Conven- 
tion program will be a report on the 
behind-the-scenes activities of buying 
committees. This will be presented by 
William C. Nigut, industry consultant 
and former executive of the Super Mar- 
ket Institute. 


Other highlights of the NFBA pro- 
gram which were previously announced 
include the following: 

An address by Walter Shafer, Vice- 
President of Armour and Company, on 
“Hiring and Training of Salesmen.” 

A session entitled, “Working with Food 
Brokers.” Lou Ratzesberger, President 
of Illinois Canning Company, and former 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, will report on the sales needs of 
canners. Dave Burke, Chairman of the 
Broker Relations Committee of the Groc- 
ery Manufacturers of America, Inc., will 
report for grocery manufacturers. 

A special report from Life Magazine’s 
Study of Consumer Expenditures. This 
visual presentation is being especially 
prepared for food brokers, with emphasis 
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on food expenditures and consumer buy- 
ing habits. 

A new pictorial presentation based on 
a special survey of food broker activities. 
It will show the sales operation of the 
food broker compared with ten years ago. 


Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, has an- 
nounced that on its December 14 pro- 
gram NFBA will also report to its mem- 
bers on a number of new association 
activities that will be designed to aid food 
brokers in the management and opera- 
tions of their business. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The program for the 54th Annual Con- 
vention of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion to be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, December 4, 5 and 6, has been 
planned in such a way as to make it 
possible for all of those who will be pre- 
sent to attend the various commodity 
group meetings, which have been spread 
over the three-day period, and the com- 
mittee in charge urges that every effort 
be made to do this. 


On Wednesday, December 4, there will 


’ be a meeting of the Regional Committee 


on Waste Control, and commodity group 
meetings for peas, corn and snap beans, 
with the Society of Tri-Staters New 
Orleans Mardi Gras Party held that 
evening. 


On Thursday, December 5, there will 
be a meeting of the frozen packers group 
at 8:00 A.M., a general meeting at 10:00 
A.M., and the annual luncheon meeting 
at 12:00 noon. On that day there will be 
commodity meetings for tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and asparagus. The Get- 
Together Committee will be hosts at the 
banquet and entertainment on that even- 
ing. 

On Friday, December 6, here will be a 
meeting of lima bean canners, and a 
closed meeting on membership problems, 
which will be followed by the annual 
Board of Directors luncheon and meeting 
with past presidents. 


Kraut Grade Demonstration — The 
National Kraut Packers Association will 
hold a demonstration of new kraut 
grades in Chicago, December 17, during 
the time of the National Food Brokers 
Association’s Sales Conference. The de- 
monstration will be presided over by Dr. 
Carl Pederson of New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who will be 
assisted by Max Austin of USDA, and 
the NKPA Grade Committee consisting 
of A. J. Meeter, Everett Huppert, and 
Floyd Wilson. Both the kraut packers 
association and food brokers association 
are alerting food brokers and urging 
them to attend the demonstration to 
familiarize them with the new methods 
for scoring fancy, extra standard, and 
standard grades of kraut, 
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PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


“The Big Picture” . that’s the 
theme of the 43rd Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association to 
be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pennsylvania, November 25. Anyone giv- 
ing serious thought to the Nation in 
which we live and work ... the changing 
times with which we are confronted... 
the unpredictable conditions which con- 
trol and guide the destiny of the Can- 
ning Industry, will appreciate a view of 
the “Big Picture,” so that he might be 
better able to make decisions affecting his 
own business and his own life, for that 
matter. Here are a few briefs about 
PCA’s 43rd Annual Convention program: 


Pennsylvania Canners will again hold 
their Convention in the remodeled and 
redecorated Yorktowne Hotel. It’s a 
perfect setting for this meeting. The 
needs for the Convention; the people 
attending; and the facilities of the York- 
towne are pretty evenly matched. 
Actually, most of the people who attend 
this meeting will be checking into the 
Hotel on Sunday, November 24. 


The Association’s Open House, which 
marks the beginning of the formal ac- 
tivities of the Convention, will begin at 
6:00 p.m. on Sunday evening. Early 
arrivals on the scene will thus have an 
opportunity to meet and get acquainted 
or re-acquainted with their friends and 
industry associates, 


The PCA Board of Directors will hold 
their annual dinner meeting at 7:00 on 
Sunday evening. The business of the 
Association is no different from that of 
any company. Problems over the years 
become notably more numerous and also 
more complex. The Directors will wrestle 
with these problems brought about by 
the changing times. 


At 10:00 on Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 25, President J. A. Hauser will call 
the gathering to order and Rev. William 
E. Holley will deliver the invocation. 
Following President Hauser’s words of 
welcome, the Association’s Secretary will 
give his report on Association activities 
... the report will represent what is hap- 
pening in the canning industry on a 
statewide basis. 


The picture on the national level will 
be presented by Carlos Campbell and 
Edward E. Burns, Executive Secretary 
and Vice President respectively, of the 
National Canners. Association. Mr. 
Campbell will speak about canner-grower 
relationships, and will review several 
programs designed for bettering those 
relationships. 


Edward E. Burns, President of the 
Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York, has been in the canning business 
since 1927, in that state. Mr. Burns will 
relate the experiences of the New York 
canners and their Association regarding 
Marketing Orders and Agreements with 
which New York State canners are now 
confronted. 


FOOD BUYING AND 
PREPARATION 


Miss Berenice E. Connor is in the 
same relative position as are canners 
when it comes to dealing with the people 
who buy and prepare foods in the home. 
She wants to sell them, too! Miss Con- 
nor has been Director of Editorial Pro- 
motion for Ladies Home Journal since 
1951 and she is continuously studying 
and doing research to determine how the 
women of today think—and why she does 
what she does. As a result, she is fre- 
quently turned to for information, advice 
and assistance, with problems concerning 
women—as homemakers and consumers. 
The woman’s viewpoint must certainly 
be considered if one is to complete the 
“Big Picture.” Miss Connor’s remarks 
are sure to be of interest to all. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Prior to adjournment on Monday morn- 
ing, the members of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association will conduct their 
own special business meeting. Officers 
and new directors will be elected. At this 
time the entire membership will have the 
opportunity to voice their approval on 
present projects and programs of their 
Association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Monday afternoon session will 
open with the showing of a U. S. Treas- 
ury color and_ sound film’ entitled 
“America The Beautiful.” The film is a 
camera painting of the land we own... 
a hundred and fifty million of us. Its 
eye-filling scenes and its simple home- 
spun narrative will fill everyone with an 
appreciation that they are Americans... 
a most important point when considering 
the “Big Picture.” 


William R. Davlin, Secretary of the 
State Department of Commerce, and who 
has a great respect for the Pennsylvania 
Canning Industry will advise of their 
programs and suggest ways and means 
that the Commerce Department might be 
of assistance to the Pennsylvania Can- 
ning Industry. 


The Reverend Ernest T. Campbell of 
the First Presbyterian Church, York, 
Pennsylvania, has been active in the 
ministry since 1945, and in that short 
span of years has conducted preaching 
missions throughout the United States. 
The number of inspiring messages he has 
delivered at rallies and conventions is 
endless. His message to the assembled 
conventioneers is sure to give everyone a 
more complete understanding of all the 
facets represented in the “Big Picture.” 


SOCIAL SIDE 


The Pennsylvania Canners Conven- 
tion will climax its one-day annual affair 
with a Hospitality Hour sponsored this 
year by the American Can Company, and 
the annual banquet and entertainment 
sponsored by the Get-Together Commit- 
tee of the Allied Industries. One of the 
highlights of the evening will be the 
presentation of the Association’s Appre- 
ciation Award. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
BANQUET 


National Canners Association has an- 
nounced that its Annual Convention Ban- 
quet will be held on Tuesday evening, 
January 21 in the American Room of the 
Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City. The 
entertainment is being programmed by 
Jack Morton Productions and a splendid 
show is promised featuring many head- 
liners. Tickets are $12.50 each with tables 
for 10 available. Requests for tickets 
should be directed to: Banquet, National 
Canners Association, 1133 20th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


“OSCAR” TO OWENS-ILLINOIS 


For the second time in the last three 
years, the annual report of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. has been judged the best in the 
food container industry. 


The company’s 1956 report to share- 
holders won the bronze “Oscar of Indus- 
try” award in a national competition 
sponsored by Financial World, national 
weekly magazine. More than 5,000 com- 
panies entered their reports for judging 
by an independent board. 


Runner-up in the food container class 
of annual reports was Continental Can 
Co., while Sealright-Oswego Falls of 
Fulton, N. Y., took third. The container 
companies are judged in the food indus- 
try group because they are principal 
suppliers to food packers. 


Earl E. Smith, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of Owens-Illinois, accepted the 
“Oscar” at Financial World’s annual 
awards banquet in New York from 
Richard J. Anderson, editor and pub- 
lisher. The report is prepared under Mr. 
Smith’s guidance. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in Sept. totaled 17,614,- 
000 lbs., ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 11,409,000 in Sept. 1956. Quantity 
consisted of 12,427,000 lbs. of chicken, 
5,177,000 lbs. turkey, and 10,000 lbs. 
other poultry. Quantity of poultry used 
in canning and other processed foods 
during first 9 months of this year totaled 
158,486,000 lbs., compared with 136,747,- 
000 during same period in 1956—increase 
of 16%. 


Conventions and Schools 


JANUARY 8-10, 1958—Illinois Can- 
ners School, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


e 
Country Gardens has announced that 
Herbert Edlund, after 2% years of ser- 
vice as sales supervisor for Coco Cola, 
and with prior experience with Ace 
Foods in Milwaukee, has joined the 
Country Gardens sales staff. 
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ASGROW-WOODRUFF MERGER 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., a 79-year- 
old seed company of Milford, will become 
a division of Associated Seed Growes, 
Inc., of New Haven, if stockholders ap- 
prove an agreement signed Saturday 
(November 2) by a majority of directors 
of both companies. The proposal will be 
submitted to stockholders at meetings 
later this month. 

A. Bryan Clark, President of Asgrow, 
one of the world’s oldest and best-known 
breeders and producers of vegetable seed, 
and Daniel A. Johnson, Jr., President of 
Woodruff, announced that their joint op- 
erations will permit more effective re- 
search and marketing and greater oper- 
ating economies and efficiencies. 


Woodruff will be known officially as the 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons Division of Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc. 

“The consolidation,” according to both 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Johnson, “will help 
meet today’s competitive pressures under 
which small scale operations cannot sup- 
port the diversity of services essential to 
maintain competitive quality nor the 
investment necessary to achieve low 
cost.” 


Under the terms of the agreement, 
Asgrow will issue 19,934 new shares, 
with a par value of $25.00 a share, to 
Woodruff stockholders, making a _ total 
of 152,228 Asgrow shares outstanding. 


It is expected that Harold F. Wood- 
ruff, chairman of Woodruff, will become a 
director of Asgrow, and that Mr. John- 
son will be named a director and will 
continue in charge of the new Woodruff 
division. 

Properties conveyed to Asgrow include 
all assets of Woodruff, including breed- 
ing material and stock seeds, Woodruff 
trade and brand names, trademarks and 
good will. 


Asgrow was established 101 years ago 
in Orange, Conn., as the Everett B. Clark 
Seed Company, and became Associated 


Seed Growers, Inc. in 1927. At present 
the company raises seed on some 50,000 
acres in 18 states, and the total area 
planted each year with Asgrow seed is in 
excess of 5,000,000 acres. The company’s 
research and breeding program has been 
described as among the most complete in 
the industry. 

The Woodruff vegetable seed business 
began in 1878 when Frank H. Woodruff, 
one of a long line of Yankee farmers, sold 
some sweet corn seed in New Haven and 
Derby. As the years passed production 
facilities were established in key growing 
areas throughout the country — Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Sales outlets and warehouses 
were set up in New York, Texas, Georgia, 
Ohio and Maryland. 


OHIO TOMATO GRADE RESULTS 


The 20,318 acres of Ohio tomatoes, un- 
der contract to canners for delivery to 
plants having joint USDA Federal-State 
Inspection Service of the raw product, 
gave Ohio canners 365,183,969 pounds of 
tomatoes with an average grade of 64.96 
percent U.S. No. 1’s; 32.52 percent U.S. 
No. 2’s and 2.52 percent culls for the 
1957 pack. 

This compares with 450,187,009 pounds 
from 20,010 acres under official inspection 
in 1956 when the average grade was 59.64 
percent U.S. No. 1’s; 37.38 percent U.S. 
No. 2’s and 2.98 percent culls. 

The good grade position in 1957 over 
1956 is explained by the fact that the 


_ bulk of the crop was delivered in the mid- 


dle of the pack when harvest conditions 
were favorable for quality fruit. 


Harry W. Freedman & Company, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, food brokers, have an- 
nounced that Thomas J. Brady has joined 
the firm as executive vice-president and 
will contact the chain store and whole- 
sale trade in the Metropolitan New York 
and New Jersey areas. 


“PASCO JUICE DISPENSERS 


Individual servings of orange juice, 
freshly mixed from frozen concentrate at 
the push of a button, are now available 
from a new institutional dispenser being 
placed around the country by Pasco Pack- 
ing Company of Dade City, Fla. 

The concentrate is stored in a refrig- 
erated chamber in the dispenser and each 
serving is automatically mixed with a 
measured amount of water and properly 
aerated, explains Max J. Hanke, Pasco’s 
manager of sales promotion.: 

A new brand of orange juice concen- 
trate, packed to high specifications espe- 
cially for use in the new dispenser, also 
is being introduced by Pasco, known as 
“Dispenser-Pak,’ and is packaged in a 
46-ounce can lithographed in red, white 
and gold by American Can Company. 

Once the can’s contents are emptied 
into the dispenser, all operations are 
automatic. The dispenser has no pumps 
or agitators and no moving parts in the 
mixing valve, minimizing chances of a 
breakdown. A dual refrigeration system 
handles the concentrate and chills in- 
coming water. The dispenser holds 
enough concentrate for approximately 
100 six-ounce servings of juice. 


SANITARIANS ELECT DOYLE 


E. S. Doyle of the National Canners 
Association’s Berkeley Laboratory, has 
been elected president of the Institute of 
Sanitation Management, a new organiza- 
tion formed this year through a merger 


« of the Industrial Sanitation Management 


Association and the Association of Food 
Industry Sanitarians. 

The NCA was instrumental in the 
organization of this latter group and Mr. 
Doyle served as its secretary during its 
first 10 years. The first meeting and 
conference of the new ISM was held in 
Chicago, October 14 to 16 in conjunction 
with the Sanitation Maintenance Show. 
Mr. Doyle was chairman of the Food 
Precessing Division meeting. 


More than 100 food brokers located throughout the country, who 
represent The C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, Pa., on 
October 25, presented a “Herschede” hall clock in commemora- 
tion of the company’s 50th anniversary. John A. Hauser, Presi- 
dent (second from right) is shown accepting the gift. Others 
in the photograph are (left to right), C. E. Ferguson, of M. W. 
Houck & Brother, New York; Harold F. Hinman, Hinman & 
Fitzpatrick Company, Albany and Syracuse, New York; and 
Elmer J. Yoder, Musselman Sales Manager. The seven foot clock 
is a reproduction of an old 18th century English grandfather’s 
clock contained in a case made of Honduras mahogany with 
crotch mahogany overlays and handcarved ornamentation. Its 
three-train tubular chime movement offers a selection of Whit- 
tington, Westminster and Canterbury chimes. The presentation 


was made by Mr. Hinman. 
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Florida Canners Association—The 27th 
Annual Convention of the Florida Can- 
ners Association will be held at the 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida, 
October 16 to 18, 1958, according to an- 
nouncement by Executive-Secretary C. 
C. Rathbun. 


Illinois Canners School—The 1958 
Illinois Canners School will be held at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, January 8, 9 and 10, according 
to announcement by Dr. Reid Milner of 
the Department of Food Technology, and 
Dr. Norman Oebker of the Vegetable 
Crops Extension Service. 


The Canners League of California is 
again planning to show its film “Abun- 
dantly Yours” at the League’s 35th 
Annual Fruit and Vegetable Cuttings at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Jan- 
uary 9 and 10, 1958. Cumulative book- 
ings of the film through January, 1958, 
total 1,288, with showings in 45 States. 
Schools and colleges lead in the bookings 
with a total of 483, with camps, com- 
munity groups and recreation centers in 
second place, followed closely by hotels 
and resorts, churches and hospitals and 
clubs. 


James H. Wilcox has been made divi- 
sion sales manager for Beech-Nut Baby 
Foods and will make his headquarters at 
the sales office of the Beech-Nut broker, 
the William M. Perry Co., 635 Second 
St., San Francisco, Calif., and at the new 
Beech-Nut plant at San Jose, Calif. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Edward 
P. Stuart, manager of sales of the Can 
Division ,has announced the appointment 
of Richard W. Beeler to manager of sales 
development of the Can Division. Mr. 
Beeler was formerly manager of sales 
development of the Crown and Closure 
Division in Baltimore. In his new capac- 
ity as Manager Sales Development of the 
Can Division, Mr. Beeler’s primary as- 
signment will be the coverage of the 
advertising and sales promotion program 
and the administration of activities per- 
taining to the development and dissemi- 
nation of product information for the 
sale of existing and new products of the 
Can Division. Among other assignments 
he will also serve as the coordinator be- 
tween sales and the product development 
section. Before joining Crown, Mr. 
Beeler was director of sales administra- 
tion of the Hamilton Watch Company. 


American Can Company is offering to 
some 40,000 employes free innoculations 
against the Asiatic Flu. Some of the 
shots have already been given and the 
plan will swing into full operation when 
substantial supplies of vaccine become 
available. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation—S. M. 
Kennedy, president, has announced that 
William Howlett, for the past three years 
gneral manager of the O-Cel-O Division 
of General Mills, has been named vice- 
president-operations for the corporation. 


National Can Corporation an- 
nounced the appointment of Peter Zack 
as assistant manager of the company’s 
Maspeth, New York, plant. He goes to 
National after 10 years in plant opera- 
tions with another major can manufac- 
turing company. 


I. Miller Pickles is closing its plant at 
Brocton, New York and will consolidate 
its manufacturing operations in the 
Edmore, Michigan plant. The Brocton 
plant was built shortly after the end of 
World War II by Carl Spoto, who 
operated it as Brocton Preserving Com- 
pany. This plant is now being offered 
for sale. 


The Japan Trade Center has opened 
new offices at 531 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif., under the direction of 
Genzo Maezawa. The new quarters have 
much larger space than the ones recently 
vacated, with canned products much in 
evidence. The center is an agency of the 
Japan External Trade Re-Covery Or- 
ganization, dedicated to promotion of 
that country’s export trade. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Conrad-Deans Company, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Tom Flemming & Associates, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Love & 
Meyer Food Brokers, Houston, Texas; 
and Robinson, Barksdale & Motley, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


products as well. 
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SAUCE IN GLASS—A three-jar multipack of applesauce is now 
being marketed by C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa., in 
Glass Wrap carton by Container Corporation of America, Phila- 
delphia. Long a mainstay of canned foods merchandising, mul- 
tiple packaging is now beginning to market glass-packed food 
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PEA CROP REPORTS 


The Crop Reporting Board of USDA 
has asked all processors of green peas to 
comment on the desirability of changing 
the schedule for issuance of the spring 
report on acreage intentions, with a view 
to issuing the report earlier than in the 
past. 

The USDA has been requested by a 
group of processors to issue the report 
on intended acreage of green peas for 
processing earlier than March 10, the 
date on which such reports have been 
issued in the past. While this date pre- 
cedes the planting season in most states, 
some firms have indicated that intended 
acreage information is being received too 
late to be used in reaching a final deci- 
sion on acreage to be contracted. 

Before altering the present schedule of 
statistical reports, USDA wishes to ob- 
tain industry reaction and to determine 
the earliest date it would be possible to 
obtain information on intended acreage. 
USDA also seeks advice on the useful- 
ness of July and October production esti- 
mates. 

USDA has, therefore, sent a question- 
naire to all canners and freezers of green 
peas, requesting advice on the scheduling 
of reports, with the request that the 
questionnaires be referred to executives 
participating in the making of decisions 
on the amount of acreage to be con- 
tracted . 


FROZEN SHRIMP GRADES 


USDA has announced a further exten- 
sion of time for submitting views and 
comments on proposed grade standards 
for Frozen Raw Breaded Shrimp. Pro- 
posed standards were published in Fed- 
eral Register May 18, 1957, and inter- 
ested parties given until Oct. 16, 1957, to 
submit views. The deadline is extended 
to Nov. 23, 1957. 


FROZEN CORN-ON-THE-COB 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
October 31, announced a proposed revi- 
sion of the United States Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Corn-on-the-Cob. 


Principal changes proposed are (1) the 
factors of development, and uniformity 
of size, non-scorable in the effective 
grade standards, are established as scor- 
able factors; (2) the definition of sample 
has been re-defined as sample _ unit. 
Sample unit describes the units to be 
used for inspections and coordinates 
with the recently revised Rules and 
Regulations for processed foods with re- 
spect to sarnpling and certifying of a lot. 


Grade designations of U. S. Grade A 
or U. S. Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U. S. 
Extra Standard, and Substandard remain 
the same as in the standards in effect 
since August 7, 1950. 


Interested persons have until February 
4, 1958, to submit views on the proposed 
revision to the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


TOMATO IMPORT REGULATIONS 


A regulation which specifies minimum 
grade and size requirements for tomatoes 
imported into the United States was 
issued Nov. 1 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Import regulation of tomatoes is re- 
quired by Section 608e of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act when- 
ever a marketing order operates to limit 
the grade, size, quality, and maturity of 
any tomatoes grown in the United 
States. Florida tomato shipments are 
limited by grade and size regulations 
under a marketing order. Similar regula- 
tions on tomato imports have been in 
effect during 1955 and 1956. 


The regulation, to be effective from 
Nov. 10, 1957, through June 30, 1958, 
limits all imports of tomatoes to the 
U.S. No. 3 or better grade, 1% inches 
minimum diameter. All tomato imports 
are subject under the regulation to in- 
spection and certification as to grade and 
size. The regulation does not apply to 
importations of 60 pounds or less. 


@ Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


®@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


@ Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


Labor cost drastically reduced. 
Large capacity. 

Rugged construction. 
Complete with power unit. 
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Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Is Good—Citrus Pack Well Ahead 

Gf Last Seascn-——Salmon Offerings Light— 

Tuna Firm But Slow—Heavy Fruit Shipments 

Against Contracts Applesauce Firm — 

Cherries Unsettied—Tomato Prices At Sea- 

sens High—Peas Routine-——Seasonal Items 
In Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION—AIl told the cur- 
rent situation in canned foods is viewed 
as favorable. Business volume is not up 
to expectations, but it is better than 
many other trade lines and the belief pre- 
vails that there wili continue to be a 
fairly good disappearance of both vege- 
tables and fruits during the Winter and 
early Spring months. A liberal part of 
this is based on the attractive prices for 
most items. 


Compared with the frozen food mar- 
kets the position is very good. Only a 
few items of frozen foods are getting any 
attenticn and that is in the vegetable line 
where it was stated that even on sales 
processor’s margin of profit was very 
small due to the high overhead. 

Canned tomatoes are at the highs of 
the season and there is more interest in 
some of the tomato products. String 
beans are also moving well and there is a 
fairly good call for spinach. Asparagus 
is getting some attention for the holiday 
trade. Sweet corn is irregular in price 
with pressure of offerings out of New 
York and the Mid-West. There is a 
fairly moderate call for both beets and 
carrots which are attractively priced. In 
fruits the feature is the heavy West 
Coast shipments against existing con- 
tracts. Fish actvity is limited to tuna, 
all other items being in extremely short 
supply. 


THE OUTLOOK — Despite the poor 
financial market action and the tight 
money situation over the entire country, 
along with other economic upsets, the 
canned food industry anticipates a rather 
good movement for some months ahead. 
Two factors are cited, the moderate in- 
ventories of most buyers and the fact 
that prices are in line with most buyers 
ideas. From now on the trade will be 
turning to specialties for the holidays 
and there is expected to be an improved 
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call for such as pumpkin, cranberry 
sauce, applesauce, and sweet potatoes, as 
well as for a number of vegetables that 
generally appear in retail outlets for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas festivities. 


CITRUS JUICES — New packing for 
the 1957-58 processing season is under 
way in Florida and the total for the sea- 
son to date is running well ahead of last 
year. This would confirm the belief that 
the coming citrus crop in that Stace will 
be large, and possibly a record. 

The pack to October 28, as reported by 
the Florida Canners Association, was 
993,083 cases as against 306,763 cases 
for the same time the year previous. Of 
this total, 519,017 cases were grapefruit 
juice. No new prices have been quoted 
openly although there were reports of 
some “feelers” being put out by a few 
processors. Just now demand is routine 
and the current offerings, largely 1956-57 
packs, were about unchanged. These in- 
cluded orange juice, unsweetened at 
$2.25, blended sweetened $2.15 and grape- 
fruit juice, both sweetened and unsweet- 
ened at $2.05, all 46 oz. per doz., f.o.b. 
Tangerine juice was $2.15. 


SHRIMP—The market was firm, but 
the offerings were reduced to a minimum. 
Trouble in the canning industry is that 
processors of the Gulf have been unable 
to compete with other buyers, including 
the fresh, frozen and soup manufac- 
turers. The bulk of the raw shrimp is 
finding an important market outlet there. 
Canners have been forced to raise their 
prices, but offerings are limited to very 
small quantities. Meanwhile, there is a 
good demand for the product. Regular 
shrimp basis 5 oz. per doz., was quoted 
nominally at $4.00 to $4.10 for broken, 
$4.25 to $4.35 for tiny, $4.35 to $4.45 for 
small, $4.85 to $5.00 for medium, $5.50 
to $5.55 for large and $6.00 to $6.15 for 
jumbos, all f.o.b. Gulf shipping points. 


MAINE SARDINES—tThe market price 
has not changed to any extent, most of 
the offerings averaging around $6.50 to 
$6.65 for keyless quarters, oil, per case 
f.o.b. shipping areas. It is estimated that 
the pack for the season to October 26 
was 2,014,881 cases, while a year ago 
the total was 2,089,004 cases. However, 
the pack of keyless was below that last 
season with the total 1,989,881 cases as 
against 2,024,084 cases for the same 
period in 1956. Very little packing is 
reported in the Maine area with the sea- 
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son virtually at an end. Below freezing 
temperatures, high winds and adverse 
tidal conditions have stopped fishing op- 
erations. 


SALMON—Offerings are limited on all 
packs, both Alaskas and Columbia River 
varieties. As a result the markets were 
strong. Demand also holds surprisingly 
well in view of these prices. On the basis 
of halves, sellers quoted for small quan- 
tities fancy Copper River sockeyes 
$21.00, Fancy Puget Sound $23.00, red 
Alaska sockeyes $21.00 to $23.00, Chinook 
fancy halves $24.00 to $26.00, chums 
$11.50 to $12.00, with talls $17.00 to 
$19.00, pinks $13.00 to $13.50 and talls at 
$23.00 to $24.00. One of the shortest sup- 
ply items at this time is pink salmon, 
both halves and talls, with some interests 
of the opinion that no offerings will be on 
the market of any consequence for some 
time. All prices quoted are f.o.b. West 
Coast shipping point. 


TUNA—tThe market is firm, but not 
especially active. Many of the large 
chains and super markets have stocked 
their inventory sufficiently to meet de- 
mands from their retail outlets for some 
time. California pack, fancy white meat 
albacore, halves are quoted at $11.50 to 
$15.75 per case as to quality and label 
involved. Light meat is from $11.00 to 
$13.75 per case. Offerings were f.o.b. 
West Coast per case. Japanese white 
meat in brine, ex-warehouse, New York, 
was $11.00 to $11.50 per case and light 
meat $9.50 to $9.75 per case, f.o.b. 


CANNED FRUITS—Most of the re- 
ports from the West Coast tell of a good 
contract movement from canners hands 
to various trade outlets throughout the 
country. This is on the part of both the 
independents and the nationally adver- 
tised brand canners. Expectations are that 
this movement will ccntinue through th> 
balance of the year. For the major packs 
including peaches, apricots, pears an 
fruit cocktail the markets were steady. 
However, there is unsettlement in RSI’ 
cherries, while demand lagged. 


APPLESAUCE—In some areas price; 
turned firmer and there were also report. 
of improved trading operations. Fanc) 
grades, f.o.b. New Jersey shipping point 
were lifted 10¢ a doz. on 303 to the basi: 
of $1.35 while 10s were maintained at 
$7.25 per doz., f.o.b. New York State 
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offers were $1.35 and $7.50 per doz. re- 
spectively, while on the same basis Vir- 
ginia packers quoted $1.30 and $7.25. 
There were some offers out of Michigan 
at $1.30 for 303s. 


BLUEBERRIES — While the demand 
was not particularly heavy, there was no 
pressure to sell and offerings were re- 
ported in this market on 10s at $16.00 
per doz., f.o.b. shipping point. 


RSP CHERRIES—There continued to 
be rather free offers with the market 
unsettled. Pennsylvania offers were on 
the basis of $1.85 for 303s, and $10.75 
for 10s, while offers from New York 
State canners, old pack, were reported 
at $1.40 per doz. for 303s in water. 
There were also offers of 2s in water, 
f.o.b. Michigan, truck cr carlot only, at 
$2.00 per doz. On the basis of 3038s, 
there were some offers f.o.b. Michigan 
at $1.80, 2s at $2.15 and 10s at $10.50, 
per doz. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—This item is 
coming in for more attention as the holi- 
day buying season approaches. The gen- 
eral market was very steady with the 
offers limited. Fcr 500s, fancy strained 
the market was $1.55 and 10s $9.50 per 
doz., f.o.b. New Jersey shipping points. 


TOMATOES—Generally this market is 
the strongest on the vegetable list. It is 
also in short supply, at least as far as 
the offers from the Tri-State sellers are 
concerned. Currentiy the price basis is 
the high of the season and so far buyers 
have not shown any trend toward resist- 
ance. The offers out of Maryland aver- 
age $1.02 for 1s, $1.35 for 303s, $2.121%4 
for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s, per doz., all 
standards. On grade “B” 305s were 
priced at $1.50, 2%2s at $2.50 and 10s at 
$8.00. For faney plum style tomatoes 
sellers asked $1.60 for 303s, $2.60 for 
2%s and $9.75 for 10s, per doz., f.o.b. 
Strong markets were noted in the Mid- 
West and in California as well. In the 
latter area rains damaged a good share 
of the late crop and the pack apparently 
will end with a total below recent trade 
estimates. 


PEAS—Only routine trade interest is 
noted. Prices are attractive and many 
feel that there will be a good pick-up in 
buying during the current month as well 
as early December for holiday needs. 
However, supplies are quite heavy and in 
view of this it is held :ikely that prices 
will not be lifted to any extent. Standard 
Alaskas, 303s, were offered at $1.25, f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries, with 10s at $7.75, 
while out of Wisconsin the basis was 
$1.05 and $6.50 per doz., respectively. 


SWEET POTATOES—-A very sterd- 
market was noted and the offerings were 
not pressing. Whole syrup, 303s, were 
priced f.o.b. Maryland at $1.60 and $2.25 
for No. 3 squat, while 10s were $9.50 pe: 
loz. On cut, in syrup, 10s, the askin 
orice was $8.50 per doz. The only cffer- 
ng on whole syrup, vacuum pack, was 
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$2.50 per doz. There were also offerings 
f.o.b. North Carolina shipping points at 
$2.25 for 24s and $8.50 for 10s, for whole 
syrup pack. 


PUMPKIN—While there was not much 
change in the asking price of this item, 
the demand was showing signs of some 
pick-up. Fancy 2's were quoted at $1.50 
and 10s at $5.50, f.o.b. Maryland, while 
offers out of the Illinois area were re- 
ported for fancy at $1.05 for 303s, and 


—$1.45 for 2%s, per doz., f.o.b. Wisconsin 


canners named $1.05 for 303s, fancy, 
$1.40 for 2%s and $5.00 for 10s, per doz., 
f.o.b. 


SPINACH—There is quite a fair de- 
mand for this pack and the market is 
steady with canners also reporting mod- 
erately heavy shipments to various points 
against contracts. Fancy, f.o.b. Maryland 
canneries, was bringing $1.35 for 303s, 
$1.90 for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, per doz. 


There’s 
Nothing 
Like 


That's Why It 


Pays To Take Your 


HULLING Problems To A SPECIALIST- 


HAMACHEK - &xperts devote their entire efforts to the 


exclusive designing and production of Hull- 
ing Machinery for Green Peas and Lima Beans . 


. More than 


forty years of specializing in this field has resulted in a nation- 
wide reputation for dependability and service. 


When any hulling problem confronts you, let HAMACHEK demon- 
strate how ycu can improve product quality, meet competitive 


conditions, and step up profits. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Battling For The Consumer’s Dollar—Cau- 

tion In Citrus — Unsettled Applesauce — 

Tomatoes Strong At Seasons High—Seek 

Concessions In Peas—Corn Questionable— 

Kraut Selling — Beans Firm — Fruits Gen- 
erally In Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Chicago distribu- 
tors were showing more interest in 
canned foods generally this week al- 
though probably more because of neces- 
sity than desire. A tumbling stock mar- 
ket and general business reports that are 
somewhat less than enthusiastic have 
created a tendency toward caution that 
never creates volume buying. On the 
other hand, this market is currently faced 
with a competitive situation that is even 
more competitive than usual. With two 
of the major chains now offering trading 
stamps and the other two trying to offset 
that situation with bargain prices, the 
independents are caught in the middle. 
Not to be outdone, they are doing every- 
thing possible to maintain their position 
all of which is moving a lot of groceries 
including canned foods. This may be a 
temporary condition but it certainly has 
everyone on their toes at present. 


To further complicate the situation, 
one of the nationally advertised brands 
has initiated a deal on 303 tins of fancy 
peas and corn for the balance of the year 
which will give independent canners 
something to shoot at. This same canner 
also has a similar deal on 2% Cling 
peaches which is causing some reaction 
on the part of direct competitors but 
nothing from the independents as yet. 
All of this is evidence of the struggle for 
the consumer’s dollar and the competition 
within the canning industry itself. 


CITRUS — The low prices previously 
reported here on new pack sugar added 
citrus juices have already been with- 
drawn. Despite the record crop of 
oranges to be consumed, there is evidence 
canners are already pushing prices for 
the raw product to higher levels. Orig- 
inally, fresh fruit rejects were selling at 
$.85 a bex and are now reported up to 
$1.15. The trade here are convinced that 
unless canners keep raw fruit prices 
down and prices on the finished product 
at realistic levels, it will be the old story 
all over again of a real bust later on. 
Currently, those canners now quoting on 
early sugar added juice are listing orange 
at $2.25, blended at $2.12% and grape- 
fruit juice at $2.00 all in 46 oz. tins. The 
trade here are buying very cautiously 
and will continue to do so unless more 
confidence develops. 


APPLESA UCE—There are conflicting 
reports here on applesauce and the trade 


seem uncertain just what may develop. 
The market is generally quoted at $1.35 
for fancy 303s and $7.75 although some 
canners are now at $1.40 and $8.00. On 
the other hand, sales have been made 
here just recently at $1.30 and $7.50 
which leaves the average buyer with 
some doubt as to just which way this 
market may move. The crop seems spotty 
and final results are not apparent at 
present. 


TOMATOES—tThere is no doubt about 
this one as far as the Middlewest is con- 
cerned. Tomatoes are short and the mar- 
ket is strong with every indication it will 
be stronger before long. Standard 303s 
have sold here this week at $1.50 and tens 
are quoted at $8.25 but few if any are 
offered. Extra standards of real extra 
standard quality are held at $1.65 for 
303s and $2.65 for 2%s and while the 
trade feel these prices are too high, the 
average canner is inclined to sit and wait 
until the buyer has to buy at asking 
prices. There will be little trading this 
year. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Offerings of 
catsup are more limited than ever from 
local sources at prices that are very 
firm. Many canners have just announced 
pro-rated deliveries and unsold stocks 
offered for sale are tough to find. Cali- 
fornia is a sobering influence but there 
are problems in that area as well with 
recently announced price increases now 
fully effective. Other tomato products 
such as juice and puree are in exactly 
the same position. 


PEAS—A bumper pack of peas locally 
has produced more extra standard grade 
than canners would like to see and plenty 
of trading is evident. Extra standard un- 
graded sweets are usually quoted at $1.25 
to $1.35 for 303s but have been sold as 
low as $1.20. Furthermore, the trade are 
lcoking for some concessions on fancy 
sweets on the part of the independents in 
view of the recently announced deal of 
fancy sweets by a nationally advertised 
packer. Standard four Alaskas are going 
at $1.10 to $1.15 for 303s and at $7.00 for 
tens where the market appears to be 
much firmer. 


CORN—There is a lot of speculation 
about corn in view of the unsold stocks 
of fancy grade that will have to be sold 
between now and another pack. Buyers 
here are wondering if the recent deal on 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


fancy corn by the same canner mentioned 
above in regard to peas might be the 
start of some shooting. Up to the present 
time, canners have been holding fancy 
303s at $1.25 to $1.30 with some trying to 
push the market to $1.85 but with no 
success. Standard corn is short but it 
may not make much difference if the 
price doesn’t hold on fancy. 


KRAUT—Kraut continues to sell very 
well and although the trade covered 
heavily at lower prices business is start- 
ing to develop at currently higher prices. 
The market is firm at $1.10 for 303s, 
$1.50 for 2%s and $5.15 on tens and even 
the weak sellers seem to be on the band 
wagon. The pack will be smaller than 
last year and the price of raw stock con- 
tinues higher. 


BEANS—Wisconsin canners are hold- 
ing firm at published lists on green and 
wax beans and the same is true of those 
canners in the Tri-States. However, New 
York canners appear to be a little anxious 
to sell, particularly where wax are con- 
cerned and prices are somewhat lower. 
Fancy three sieve cut wax can now be 
bought at $1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens while green are higher at $1.55 and 
$9.00 which is somewhat unusual. Blue 
Lakes are holding well with most of the 
industry now quoting higher prices on 
the larger sieve sizes which will be short 
this year. Standard cuts from the Ozarks 
are generally quoted at $1.10 for 303s 
and $6.50 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The recently 
announced deal on Clings by a nationally 
advertised brand of 40c a case off on 2's 
has the trade here wondering what may 
be expected from the independents but as 
this is written nothing has develcped. 
Price concessions on Clings by some of 
the weaker sellers had just about disap- 
peared when the above offering upset the 
situation all over again. Cocktail is 
beginning to come in for additional inter- 
est at currently higher prices of $3.20 
for choice 2'%s and $11.60 on tens despite 
very large purchases before the advance. 
This item is probably in better statistical 
position than any other major fruit item 
and another price increase would come 
as no surprise. Bartlett pears are hold- 
ing their own with no price changes to 
report. Choice grade is selling at $2.15 
for 308s, $3.50 for 2%s and $12.25 for 
tens. 


Bereut Richards Packing Company, 
Sacramento, California, has announced 
that Jack Bennett, for the past three 
years a member of the Shipping Depart- 
ment, has been appointed to the Sales 
Department and will be calling on the 
company’s sales representatives in ‘he 
near future. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices Stiffen As Season Ends—Dry Beans In 

Sharp Advance—Rains End Tomato Pack, 

Prices Advance—Asparagus Moving—Good 

Elberta Business—Cocktail Sales Heavy— 

Salmon Stocks Low, Prices Unchanged—Poor 
Sardine Season. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Canning opera- 
tions in California are coming to a close 
for the year, with packs generally below 
those of 1956. This applies to fruits, 
vegetables and fish and the smaller out- 
put in so many lines has resulted in 
quite a general stiffening of prices on 
many items. A steady volume of busi- 
ness is being done on most lines, with 
this held to be representing a good move- 
ment into consumption, rather than any 
desire on the part of distributors to build 
up stocks. The fall rains, which began 
rather earlier than usual, have been gen- 
eral over the entire State and consider- 
able damage has been done to tomatoes, 
grapes and dry beans. In some districts 
it is estimated that about 15 percent of 
the canning tomato harvest has been lost. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
continues to register rather sharp ad- 
vances in prices, but it is noted that can- 
ners are not rushing in to anticipate 
requirements. The index number of Cali- 
fornia dry bean prices has advanced 7.8 
points to 197.5 compared to 186.6 a year 
earlier. No. 10 Small Whites gained 50 
cents to 60 cents per 100 pounds during 
the week and are now quoted at $9.00 to 
$9.35, with canning quality at the top of 
the range. Pinks have advanced to $8.00 
to $8.25 per 100 pounds and Western Red 
Kidney beans for canning have been sold 
at $9.00. During the week rather heavy 
rains fell in the southern part of the 
State, increasing the damage to the dry 
bean crop there. 


TOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners for the season to October 
reached 2,059,505 tons, against 2,763,706 
tons to a corresponding date last year. 
Some canners will continue to operate as 
long as growers can make deliveries, but 
others have closed their plants for the 
season. Withdrawals have been made on 
quite a few items in the canned list and 
quite a few advances in price are re- 
ported. Sales of fancy tomatoes in the 
No. 303 size at $1.80 are being recorded, 
with even higher prices listed for fea- 
tured brands. Considerable business is 
being reported on No. 2% fancy at $2.65 


and on No. 10s at $10.00. The early rain 
cut into the pack of fancy to a noticeable 
extent. Featured brands of tomato prod- 
ucts have moved during the week at 85 
cents for six ounce paste, $9.50 for No. 
10 catsup, $8.00 for No. 10 tomato sauce 
and $6.50 for No. 10 tomato puree. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe trade is comment- 
ing on the fact that sales of asparagus 
for the export markets are still quite 
heavy, despite the rather large lots that 
have already been shipped abroad. The 
domestic market is also keeping up well, 
suggesting that stocks will likely be down 
to desired levels by spring. Here and 
there price advances are being made on 
items that are getting in light supply, 
the price of a featured brand of center 
cuts asparagus in the No. 303 size having 
been upped to $1.35 a dozen. Cut spears 
with tips move at $2.00 for No. 300 and 
at $1.60 for buffet size. 


ELBERTAS—Elberta peaches of top 
quality continue to move off at as much 
as $3.50, and even more for No. 2% 
fancy halves, despite the fact that sales 
are being made at as low as $3.10. The 
No. 303 size can be had at $2.10, but 
sales are quite numerous at $2.25, and 
even more. It’s all a matter of grading. 
A good movement on this fruit is noted, 
but buyers are insisting on getting the 
quality they pay for. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


“WESTMINSTER MD 
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Attractive 


_ DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


‘Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 


BEDFORD,VIRGINIA - Phone 2311 
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APPLE JUICE—Apple juice is coming 
onto the market in increased quantities, 
with some rather heavy shipments from 
the Pacific Northwest. Prices are around 
$2.30 a gallon, f.o.b. Northwest. 


SAUCE —The movement of apple- 
sauce is keeping up well with that ex- 
perienced last year, but canners feel that 
they must increase this. Prices continue 
largely without change, with sales being 
made at $1.35 for No. 303 choice and 
fancy at $1.45. 


COCKTAIL—The movement of fruit 
cocktail continues quite heavy and every 
effort is being made to keep sales at the 
present level. Sales have been reported 
at 2.17% for fancy No. 303, $3.45 for 
No. 2%s in this grade, and $12.20 for 
No. 10. Choice is not far behind with 
No. 303 moving at $2.10, No. 2%s at $3.30 
and No. 10 at $11.50-$11.60. Distributors 
are being urged to feature this item 
during the holiday season now at hand. 


SALMON—Stocks of canned salmon 
in first hands are getting on the low 
side and some distributors are commenc- 
ing to pro-rate shipments to their trade. 
Prices are largely without change with 
Alaska red talls moving at $33.00-$34.00 
a case and halves at $21.00-$23.00; pink 
at $23.00 for talls and $13.00-$13.50 for 
halves, and medium red at $27.00-$28.00 
for talls and $15.00-$16.00 for halves. A 
feature this year is the packs made in the 
extremes of sizes, 4-lb. cans and quarters. 
Tuna of Pacific Northwest pack is offered 
at $11.50-$12.00 for fancy albacore, solid 
pack in 7 oz., and yellowfin, chunk style 
in 6-0z., at $9.00-$9.25. 


SARDINES—Sardine canners in Cali- 
fornia have had a rather poor season to 
date, owing to the strike of fishermen in 
the San Pedro-Long Beach district. Un- 
til recently most all of the canning had 
been done at San Francisco and Mon- 
terey. For the season through October 
31 but 11,550 tons had been handled by 
canners, against 24,190 to the corre- 
sponding date last year. With anchovies 
and mackerel it has been quite a differ- 
ent story, tonnage for the season to 
October 31 having amounted to 49,739 
tons, against 43,938 tons a year earlier. 


DEATHS 


Fred J. Strong, 77, a Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, food broker since 1912, and who 
had been connected with several canning 
companies in the state, died on October 
24 as a result of injuries suffered in an 
automobile collision two days earlier. Mr. 
Strong operated the Crary Brokerage 
Company for many years and had been 
interested at various times in_ the 
Wausau Canning Company, Silver Creek 
Canning Company, and the Lowell Pack- 
ing Company, all of which firms are now 
out of business. In recent years he had 
been president of the Old Tavern Food 
Products Company of Waukesha. 
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CANCO OFFERS PALLETIZED 
CANS TO BREWERIES 


American Can Company has installed 
facilities for the bulk palletization of 
beer cans for shipment to breweries at 
the new Detroit beer and soft drink can 
plant. 


The move was made, Canco reports, to 
meet the need for faster, smoother and 
more convenient movement of cans from 
the end of the can production line to the 
beginning of the brewer’s filling lines—a 
demand which has grown more urgent in 
recent years because of the speed-up in 
brewer’s line speeds. 


The palletized cans are delivered to the 
customer packed in orderly layers on sub- 
stantial wooden pallets. The cans are 
paper wrapped for easy handling and 
clean storage. Pallets can be handled by 
fork trucks, on conveyors, by automatic 
pallet elevators or in any other manner 
best suited to the individual operation. 


The company also has available three 
basic types of de-palletizing equipment 
that can be tailored to fit the require- 
ments of any packer. The machines are 
a hand-hydraulic model for small can- 
ners, handling up to 500 cans per 
minute; a semi-automatic model, capable 
of feeding up to 1000 cans per minute; 
and a fully automatic model, handling as 
many as 1500 cpm. All installations are 
tailored to the exact requirements of each 
customer. 


The bulk pallets technique has been 
used successfully on the Coast and in 
Florida, in orange concentrate, vegetable 
canning and coffee packing plants. 


Canco considers the bulk pallet as an 
important step toward more complete 
mechanization of can handling in brew- 
eries, as well as in plants of other types 
of can users. 
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Now— 
a@ master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to help you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- 
gether proven tech- 
niques, calculations, 
and essential informa- 
tion in a_ practical 
handbook never before 
available to workers 
in the food industry. 


From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best 
system, heating temperatures, and time re- 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 


By C. OLIN BALL 
Professor and Research Specialist in 


Food Technology, Rutgers University 


and F. C. W. OLSON 
Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


W ITH this detailed information on thermal 
preservation of food, technologists can 

insure superior food quality, reduce canning 

costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Formulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam  tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36 


Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 


For price and terms outside U. S., 5 
write McGraw-Hill Intl ., N. ¥. C. 
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